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THE TREND 


ewe years ago, we produced a special number 
ot Venture devoted entirely to East and 
Southern Africa. We make no apology to our 
readers for repeating the experiment, though this 
time, except for our review page, we have omitted 
South Africa. Although non-violent passive 
Tesistance is already in full swing in the Union, 
and while the Nazi character of Nationalist 
policies is daily more clearly revealed, we have 
sufficient urgent problems of our own to justify 
exclusive concentration on territories for which 
the United Kingdom is responsible. For the 
events of the last two years have moved at un- 
precedented pace. In West Africa, popular 
Governments are demonstrating that ‘extremist’ 
nationalists can and will undertake constructive 
work if given the opportunity, that expatriate 
officials are willing to work under African 
Ministers, and that constitutional change can be 
peacefully—though not easily—accomplished if 
the will to secure it is there. In East and Central 
Africa, there is a very different tale to tell. While 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria have carried through 
general elections, Africans—and many Europeans 
—in East and Central Africa still suggest names 
for final. nomination by territorial Governors ; 
while the Gold Coast has an African Prime Minis- 
ter, Africans have only recently entered Executive 
Councils in East Africa, and have not yet done 
so in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia ; while 
the West African University Colleges take their 
teachers to the people, Makerere has no extra- 
mural department, and Central Africa has no in- 
stitution of University standing at all; while in 
West Africa more and more Africans are 
appointed to senior civil service posts, the whole 
of East and Central Africa can produce only a 
handful of Africans who have reached even junior 
administrative level. 

4Oo* 


OF POLICY 


This is not to say that no progress is being 
made. Beneath the political surface, considerable 
changes are taking place. The. most significant 
are in local government.* 

In Uganda, county, sub-county and parish coun- 
cils have been created with non-official majorities, 
while in Buganda the lower councils suggest non- 
official representatives for appointment by the 
Kabaka to the Great Lukiko. Kenya passed 
legislation in 1950 for the replacement of Local 
Native Councils by African District Councils, 
which are now functioning, and the recent County 
Councils Bill, which is more controversial, enables 
a small measure of non-European participation to 
be attempted in the Highlands area, where Dis- 
trict Councils have till now been exclusively 
European bodies. Zanzibar’s rural councils have 
encountered many obstacles, but a noteworthy 
change was confirmed in 1950 when two separate 
township councils were merged into a single multi- 
racial body. Similarly, Dar-es-Salaam, Nairobi 
and Kampala provide for inter-racial co-operation, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness, but in this 
sphere, as in others, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland hold back. In their rural areas, these 
two territories are still in the stage of adding 
elected councillors to the traditional elements in 
the Native Authorities, while in municipal govern- 
ment, except for one nominated African at 
Zomba, African participation is confined to Urban 
Advisory Councils. Tanganyika, with a problem 
of infinite diversity, has been bringing small chief- 


* Detailed accounts of changes since 1947 are given 
in Supplements to the Journal of African Administration, 
April and July, 1952 (H.M. Stationery Office). See also 
The Development of African Local Government in 
Tanganyika, Colonial No. 277, 1951, and, for an account 
of how the changeover from native administration to 
local government was initiated in a specified area, the 
Journal, Vol. WI, No. 4, October, 1951. 549 
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doms together and diluting chief’s councils with 
elected members, but is already considering the 
establishment of inter-racial county councils. 
Such advances proceed with varying success, and 
almost always in advance of public demand. They 
are the most encouraging feature in East and 
Central African development towards democracy. 


In other fields also there has been progress. 
Uganda, for example, increased its registered co- 
operative societies from 273 to 460 in 1951, the 
membership rising from 25,000 to 40,000. Tan- 
ganyika has achieved considerable economic suc- 
cess. Kenya Africans are increasingly amenable 
to advice on agricultural methods. Northern 
Rhodesia is widening the cultural field of 
thousands of Africans with its ‘ saucepan’ radios. 
But there are some very black blots. Migrant 
labourers still travel miles to work for a pittance ; 
racial scales persist in the civil service ; marketing 
schemes, with some admirable features, remain 
objects of suspicion. In dealing with problems 
such as these, the local Governments are much 
less effective. At times they seem to be paralysed 
into inactivity ; at others their action is retrograde. 
Tanganyika is content to do without a trade union 
adviser; recently Kenya almost succeeded in 
diverting trade union organisation into safe ‘ staff 
association’ channels; Northern Rhodesia has 
still not implemented the Dalgleish Report of 
1948. So the democratic machine is driven with 
one hand instead of two. 


The greatest danger is that it may cease to be 
driven at all. In Central Africa, every attempt 1s 
being made to throw off Colonial Office control 
by establishing a self-governing federal state 
dominated by Southern Rhodesia. The official 
hand—which in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land has been responsible for African representa- 
tion in Legislative Councils, for assistance to 
African trade unions and for such advance as has 
been made towards local government—will be 
quietly removed from the federal sphere of govern- 
ment. In its place, the Africans are offered 
“European leadership.’ In Southern Rhodesia, 
such leadership has up till now meant—amongst 
other disabilities—the denial of trade union rights 
and the total absence of African representation. 
In Northern Rhodesia in the last four years, it has 
meant the constant pressing of European claims 
to unfettered political power while reasonable 
African demands (for more representation, for a 
share in municipal government, for skilled work 
in the mines, for free entry to shops) have been 
set aside. If a Federation which they bitterly 
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oppose is to be forced on unwilling Africans, there 
is grave danger that the progress which has 
already been made will come to a dead stop in 
an atmosphere of racial animosity born of despair. 


In East Africa, the outlook is much more hope- 
ful. There official influence is to remain: in 
Kenya, the unofficial majority in Legislative 
Council has been reduced to two, in Tanganyika, 
the official majority is to be maintained. Tangan- 
yika, moreover, is to attempt a system of racial 
parity in representation which should go far to 
prevent inter-racial conflicts ever arising. There 
are many signs, even in Kenya, that members of 
different communities may be willing to make the 
compromises amongst themselves which will en- 
able them to build up a political alternative to 
official direction. 


This, after all, is what is necessary. It was 
possible in West Africa because inter-African 
divisions were not so great as the divisions be- 
tween Europeans, Africans and Asians. But it 
should be possible in East and Central Africa, 
where Europeans claim to understand the ways 
of Parliamentary democracy. Many of them un- 
doubtedly do. They know that government must 
be based on consent, that followers, not claims, 
make leaders, and that true leadership involves 
going to the people of all communities to obtain 
their support for policies, not leaving this job to 
be done by the much-abused officials. The 
European communities are too small to carry the 


‘weight of political power by themselves—as the 


figures given on Page 6 amply illustrate. In 
Kenya Sir Philip Mitchell has told them to 
abandon their ‘ pipe-dream.’ In Central Africa, 
is it too late to hope that the present political 
leaders will abandon it also? If they do not, they 
will have to move forward alone, in face of bitter 
African hostility, to a future which will certainly 
not be democratic. But if, even now, they will 
agree to work with their African fellow-country- 
men, there is still hope of peaceful progress. The 
first essential decision is for the British Govern- 
ment to take—the abandonment of the proposed 
October Conference on Central African Federation. 


Have you read 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA ? 


Order from: FABIAN COLONIAL BUREAU, 
11 Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.\. 


Single copy: 1/14 (post free). 


POSTPONE FEDERATION! 


N° democrat can accept the proposition that a 
constitution should be forced on people who 
are profoundly opposed to it. This is not an 
expression of immature idealism, but a guide to 
practical action. No settlement can be effective, 
no constitution can work, against the will of the 
vast majority of those who will be governed under 
its rules. For this reason, if for no other, the 
British Government should drop the scheme for 
Central African federation. The supporters of 
federation claim-that opposition comes from only 
an insignificant minority of Africans. Yet the 
opposition was voiced in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland by the provincial and territorial coun- 
cils constitutionally established for the expression 


t See page 7. 


* Cmd. 8573. H.M. Stationery Office. Is. 3d. 


of African views, and in Southern Rhodesia by the 
two Africans brought to London by Sir Godfrey 
Huggins in April for the specific purpose of ex- 
pressing ‘their own views and those of other 
Africans.’ It has been supported in Britain by 
delegations sent, at great expense, by African 
political and trade union organisations. Its 
strength has been attested by Mr. John Moffat, 
Member for African Interests in the Northern 
Rhodesian Executive Council, and by his pre- 
decessor, Sir Stewart Gore-Browne, as well as by 
many missionaries. Now the British Government 
is using its officials to persuade the Africans 
to support federation—a procedure which can 
only destroy African confidence in the officials 
f appointed to serve them and 
in the British Government 
which is pledged to protect 
them. 


The British Government 
should postpone federation. 
Its present intention is to call 
a conference in January to 
give ‘ final shape’ to the Draft 
Federal Scheme* prepared by 
the Conference held in London 
in April. The British Govern- 
ment and the three Central 
African Governments will then 
decide whether, ‘subject to 
ratification in the three terri- 
tories,’ the final scheme will be 
approved. ‘ Ratification’ will 
mean, in Southern Rhodesia, 
a referendum of the electors, 
nearly all of them European. 
What will it mean in the 
Protectorates? Acceptance by 
the two European-dominated 
Legislative Councils? If so, 
the Africans can only reiterate 
their opposition. 


But it is time that the British 
people expressed theirs. Do 
they realise that if the Scheme 
is put into constitutional form, 
that form will be an Order in 
Council, which is not subject 
to amendment in Parliament,+ 
that the constitution cannot 
subsequently be withdrawn 


Sy Bay! 


by the United Kingdom, and that it cannot - 


subsequently be amended on the initiative of the 
United Kingdom? If we allow the present Scheme 
to go through, we will have created a new federal 
state over which we will have surrendered all 
effective control, as we have already surrendered 
it—with tragic results—in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Advantages of Postponement 

Postponement, on the other hand, will give time 
for two important developments—for the growth 
of African political strength, and for consideration 
of other forms of closer association by which the 
stated objects of federation can be achieved. 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
object to federation because they believe (rightly, 
in our view) that it will mean permanent sub- 
ordination of their interests to those of the 
European minority and to Southern Rhodesia. If 
their representation in the legislatures were 
strengthened, if they had their own spokesmen in 
the Executive Councils, the main cause of their 
fear would be removed. They could then con- 
sider constructively the economic and administra- 
tive advantages which are claimed for federation. 
They have never objected to co-ordination and 
development provided they share in the benefits 
and are not politically subordinated. Co-ordina- 
tion could have been achieved, had Southern 
Rhodesia desired it, through the Central African 
Council. It could be achieved now through a 
High Commission on the lines of the successful 
East African High Commission. The possibility of 
establishing such machinery should be examined, 
and time should be given for experience of its 
working. 

Such experience, if they share in it, might well 
convince the Africans that political federation is 
desirable. But even if it does, the federal struc- 
ture proposed in the Draft Scheme, like the 
previous proposals of the London Conference of 
Officials,f should not be sanctioned by Britain. 
The new Scheme makes only one doubtful advance 
on its predecessor—the inclusion of two Africans 
from Southern Rhodesia in the federal legislature, 
elected by a procedure yet to be determined. 
Against this must be weighed a serious weakening 
in the protection given to African interests. The 
new Federation will have all the apparatus of a 
self-governing state—a Governor-General who 
must accept the advice of a Cabinet, a Prime 
Minister responsible to an elected legislature. 
United Kingdom control will hang on two tenuous 


+ See Cmd. 8233. H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 3d. A 
critical analysis of this Report is given in British Central 
Africa? Fabian Colonial Bureau, Is. 


threads: a power. of disallowance comparable to 
the power reserved to the Crown in the constitution 
of Southern Rhodesia, and an African Affairs 
Board. The Minister for African Interests who, 
in the Officials’ scheme, would have sat in the 
Cabinet, where legislation is born, has disappeared. 
In his place, the new scheme puts a Board with 
a Chairman appointed by the Governor-General, 
consisting entirely of persons who are not mem- 
bers of any legislature, and with powers only to 
register objections to measures which, in their 
opinion, discriminate to their disadvantage against 
Africans. Their advice may in certain circum- 
stances be over-ridden by the Governor-General, 
but his usual procedure would be to reserve the 
contentious legislation for the assent of the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
Similar procedure has never yet prevented 
Southern Rhodesia from passing discriminatory 
legislation. j 


The flimsy nature of these defences would not 
invalidate the scheme if the proposed federal 
legislature were genuinely representative of all 
three races and all three territories. But it is not. 
Southern Rhodesia is allocated 17 out of 35 seats. 
Three of the 17 will be reserved for members 
representing African interests, one of whom will 
be a European. Nyasaland will send four elected 
members, two Africans chosen by the African 
Protectorate Council, and one member for 
African interests nominated by the Governor. 
Northern Rhodesia will be represented by eight 
elected members, two Africans chosen by the 
African Representative Council, and one nomina- 
ted member for African interests. In theory, the 
elected members might include one or more 
Africans ; in practice, such a possibility may be 
consigned to the distant future unless the present 
electoral qualifications (on which the first election 
will be held) are changed, and they can be changed 
only by a two-thirds majority of the federal legis- 
lature, subject to approval by the Secretary of 
State. It is true that Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will remain Protectorates with their 
own Governors appointed from London, that each 
territory will retain a separate legislature of its 
own, and that each will have exclusive right to 
legislate on land and trade union questions. But 
a glance at the list of federal subjects (which in- 
cludes immigration and the federal civil service, 
higher education for all races and all non-African 
education—reveals the danger to territorial and 
African interests inherent in the whole scheme. 

In our view, African opposition to this and to 
the previous scheme is wholly justified, for under 
their provisions the political future of the African 


population will be dependent on the goodwill of 
a federal legislature dominated by Southern 
Rhodesia (whose Native policy is the main source 
of African apprehensions), subject to guarantees of 
protection which on paper may look effective but 
which experience in South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia has shown to be illusory. The need for 
political federation has not been proved. There 
is still time for Lord Salisbury and Mr. Lyttelton 
to draw back—as they have been urged to do by 
responsible spokesmen in both Houses. 

There is still time for Southern Rhodesia—and, 
indeed, Northern Rhodesia—to demonstrate their 


goodwill towards the African majority by aban- 
doning the social, political, and economic dis- 
crimination which at present makes nonsense of 
professions of * partnership.’ 

There is still time to make alternative proposals 
for closer association and to reconstitute the legis- 
latures of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to 
ensure that they may be submitted to bodies able 
to give an effective expression of opinion on be- 
half of all races. The alternative course—to im- 
pose the present scheme on peoples entrusted to 
our care—would be a blot on the record of the 
Mother of Parliaments. 


RHODESIAN VIEWS ON FEDERATION 


Sir Godfrey Huggins in the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament, June 23, 1952. 


. We must unhestitatingly reject the doctrine 
that our supremacy at present rests on colour of 
skin, because in fact, it resfs on our superiority of 
technical skill, education, cultural values, civilisation 
and heredity. We must be sufficiently realistic to 
appreciate that there is no proof that we have the 
paramount monopoly of these qualities. It is in the 
ultimate interests of the Europeans to encourage the 
more backward peoples to acquire these qualities. 
There is no evidence as yet that more than a few 
will be able to do so; the answer is as yet unknown. . . 

Some speakers in this House will represent the 
views of a number of people opposed to federa- 
tion... There will then be the extreme rabid 
African nationalists in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, whose objections are based on the fact 
that they want Gold Coast government and they 
realise that such a federation would prevent that .. . 
Then there is the much larger group of partially 
educated Africans. These again set us a problem 
because we have a rather contemptuous outlook to- 
wards them. We forget to treat them seriously ; 
they must be treated seriously. . . 

Remember, it is the so-called noisy boys in the 
world who have started many great movements. It 
was the noisy boys who started the trade union 
movement in Great Britain when conditions of em- 
ployment were a disgrace to people who called them- 
selves civilised. That movement was resisted by the 
industrialists of the United Kingdom; they would 
not relent, would not meet the just desires of the 
people even half-way. The final result was a 
Socialist Government in the United Kingdom, and 
they set about ruthlessly destroying everything in 
the island kingdom that had made her great in the 
past. That was merely a domestic affair of the 
United Kingdom until they installed a Fabian policy 
in the Colonial Office, and that shook to the core 
the complacency of the Europeans who had made 
their homes in Africa. The situation was made 
worse because the Government staff at the Colonial 


Office, who know more in theory than in practice, 
proved a fertile soil for germinating the seed sown 
by their red master. We can, however, be of good 
cheer, because a generalisation such as I have just 
made is always unfair and not strictly true. . 


The fact that educated Africans can be members 
of the Federal Parliament as soon as it is brought 
into being should be a great attraction to them. In 
the territorial legislature of Southern Rhodesia it 
will be a long time before they will have one of their 
own number to represent them, but under our system 
they are taking part as citizens of the Colony, 
learning all the time to work with us. This is 
essential because if, as the number of African voters 
increases, they indulge in colour politics and not 
national politics I am sure my descendants will take 
the vote on the common roll away from them and 
give them a communal system. . . 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, addressing a public meeting on 
federation (as reported in The Rhodesia Herald, 
1.7.1952): 


“TI believe that the thing that is going to wreck 
this scheme is the so-called African Affairs Board. It 
is very difficult for me to criticise it, because if I 
present it to you in the light I want you to see it, 
it is presenting it to the Left Wing of the House of 
Commons in a dark light.’ 


Mr. I. D. Smith, M.P., Rhodesia Party (as reported 
by The Rhodesia Herald, 27.6.1952). 


‘Steps for a closer association should be made 
first, and if these proved successful then the country 
should look further north to the territories of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, always assuming that the 
conditions were acceptable, and then later south to 
Bechuanaland. Then there should be a pause for 
consolidation before taking the final steps which he 
did not think would come for some time. This final 
step was federation with the Union of South Africa. 
Southern Rhodesia was so tied up with the Union 


(Continued on page 9) 523 


FACT 


KENYA ELECTIONS 


; | HE recent Legislative Council elections in Kenya 

revealed no clear-cut programme on the part of 
any particular group. This was to be expected, in the 
absence of a party system and of ministerial responsi- 
bility. Candidates were not in a position to approach 
the electorate with statements of what would be done 
if they were elected, and confined themselves to 
questions of general attitude. Each racial group was 
primarily concerned with its own interests, and while 
there were imany expressions of goodwill towards 
other groups, there appeared to be little common 
ground between them. European candidates frequently 
expressed support for a federation of East and Cen- 
tral Africa, opposition to Colonial Office control, and 
desire for the continuance of ‘ European leadership.’ 
There were differences of opinion on the possibility 
of a direct African franchise, whether on a common 
roll or through a separate electorate. In Aberdare, 
for example, Lord Delamere, who hoped there would 
be no ‘Gold Coast experiments’ and would see a 
common roll introduced ‘over my dead body,’ was 
defeated by Mr. Humphrey Slade, who was prepared 
for a common roll with educational, property and 
loyalty qualifications (undefined) ; in Nairobi South, 
on the other hand, Mr. Derek Erskine! was defeated 
on a liberal programme. 

After the election the retiring Governor, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, in addressing the Young Kenya Associa- 
tion referred to the conception of self-government 
with a legislature controlled by the European elec- 
torate, either for Kenya alone or in a larger federa- 
tion. He said: ‘If you conclude that the degree of 
practicability is at this date equal to the practicability 
of ice hockey on Lake Magadi, you may also conclude 
that as a policy it is unsatisfying, however agreeable 
as a pipe-dream. . . When you have put your pipe 
away and returned to the hard world of reality, you 
will, I think, conclude that transfer of the sovereign 
power to the Kenya legislature by the British Parlia- 
ment will be achieved only when all the major com- 
munities are able to find common ground for the 
composition of the Legislativé Council.’ Sir Philip 
Mitchell pointed out that if every qualified European 
had registered, the number on the electoral roll would 
have been about 20,000. Actually, it was nearly 
15,000. On the Asian rolls there were 12,164 Muslim 
and 32,250 non-Muslim voters, while 1,151 Arabs had 
registered. For the African members there were no 
electoral rolls. 

An examination of the European figures illuminates 
Sir Philip Mitchell’s analysis. Seven out of 14 mem- 
bers were returned unopposed, by registered elec- 
torates ranging in size from 539 voters (Ukamba) to 


* Extracts from his election address were published in 
July Venture. 


1,721. (Nairobi North). The (numerically) largest 
European constituency, Nairobi South, had an elec- 
torate of 2,783 registered voters, while the smallest, 
Coast, had only 461. To the United Kingdom eye, 
winning polls were startlingly low—at about the level 
of ward voting in local elections in apathetic areas, 
such as:— 


Winning 
Constituency Candidates vote Electorate 
Nairobi West .. 2 770 1,454 
Mau ae ,. 2 298 531 
Nyanza .. Be 3 362 892 
Coast Ms Fs 3 185 461 


In the light of such figures, it is clear that it will 
be difficult for the communities, even with goodwill, 
to reach agreement on any different system of elec- 
tion. In Advance to Democracy, it was suggested 
that it would: be necessary to work towards geographi- 
cal rather than communal constituencies, and that 
greater African representation in Legislative Councils, 
and the inclusion of Africans within the system of 
franchise, were urgent necessities» To obtain con- 
stituencies which. could be worked by a single mem- 
ber, the Gold Coast, with a much smaller area and a 
slightly smaller population than Kenya, found it 
necessary to have 75 elected members. Kenya has 
28. With the tiny electorates cited above, the Euro- 
peans hold 14 seats. The extension of the franchise 
to any substantial proportion of the 54m. Africans 
would swamp them and the 152,000 Asians and 30,000 
Arabs. 

Using the most recent published census figures 
(1948), and the present administrative districts, 
analysis reveals that there are 15 areas in which the 
minority groups have less than 500 population. If 
the system suggested in Advance to Democracy were 
adopted, these areas could settle their own method 
of election. In the settled areas, even the proposed 
system of reserved seats for the minorities could be 
worked (within a common roll system) only if the 
minority communities were given weightage far out 
of proportion to their numbers, as the following 
examples show :— 


CONSTI- POPULATION 
TUENCY African & Euro- 
Coloured Asian Arab pean 
Trans Nzoia .. 61,424 1,365 4. 28 
Uasin Gishu .. 79,802 2,432 84 = 2,433 


In both of these areas, which are typical, a system 
of reserved seats might give one seat to the Europeans, 
one to the Asians, and one general seat (assuming that 
an educational, tax, income or property qualification 
would in any case reduce the proportion of the 
African electorate). Even then, the constituency 


‘Fabian Colonial Bureau, 1952, 6d. 


would be very large, each voter would have to cast 
three votes (more than four or five would be imprac- 
ticable in an election, even with an experienced elec- 
torate), and the resulting allocation of seats would 
still be disproportionate to the population figures. 
Some such disproportion would have to be accepted 
if an agreed settlement were to be aimed at by the 
communities concerned. There would still be the fear 
that the weight of the majority community votes 
would determine even the minority seats. A sugges- 
tion to meet this was made by Mr. J. M. Nazareth, 
then President of the East African Indian Congress, 
in an address to the Nairobi Indian Association on 
May 22, 1951. Mr. Nazareth then expressed his 
personal opinion that the aim should be to modify 
a common roll in such a way that ‘it enables or 
allows a candidate to make an appeal or to have 
regard to voters outside his own community and yet 
places him under an obligation or need to retain a 
minimum measure of confidence in his own com- 
munity. He must not be led to sacrifice his own 
community as the price of being elected by some other 
community.’ Mr. Nazareth suggested a. qualification 
for the franchise, such as literacy, even if it dis- 
franchised some of those now entitled to vote, with 
a decision on the number of seats to be reserved to 
each community. In each constituency, every voter 
would vote for every seat, if he wished, thus compel- 
ling candidates to seek support outside their own com- 
munities, but there should also be a provision that to 
secure election a candidate must secure a certain 
percentage of the votes cast by his own community— 
Mr. Nazareth suggested 10 per cent or 15 per cent, 
since a high proportion ‘would only mean separate 
electorates in another form.’ 

If any franchise is to be introduced for Africans, 
such considerations as those outlined above will have 
to be taken into account. 


TANGANYIKA REFORMS 


The following statement was made in the House 
of Commons on June 25 by the Secretary of State :— 


Her Majesty’s Government accept the recommen- 
dation of the Tanganyika Constitutional Develop- 
ment Committee that the unofficial seats on the 
Legislative Council should be divided equally between 
the three main racial groups, that is, Africans, Asians 
and Europeans. Asian membership should, as far as 
possible, be representative of all sections and interests 
of that racial group, which comprises several different 
communities, but the method of achieving that must 
await the report of the Special Commissioner, who is 
at present inquiring into the details for carrying out 
the Committee’s proposals. 

Her Majesty’s Government also accept the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the official majority 
in the Council should be retained. 

In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Teconstituted Legislative Council will depend for its 
successful working on the experience gained in the 
operation of the local government bodies also pro- 


posed by the Committee. As progress is made in 
establishing these, changes at the centre will become 
more practicable. It is hoped that the reconstituted 
Council may be established within five years, though, 
like my predecessor, I do not consider that it would 
be in the interests of Tanganyika that it should be 
committed to a rigid time-table. 

I should make it clear that I regard the reconstitu- 
tion of the Council in accordance with these proposals 
as a settlement which is designed to last for a con- 
siderable period, and until the time comes for the 
main communities in Tanganyika to consider a 
different system of representation. In the meantime, 
the basis of division of representation in the legislature 
is not one susceptible of minor alterations. 


In addition to announcing acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of equal unofficial representation of the three 
main racial groups on the Legislative: Council, I wish 
to state clearly the objectives and intentions of Her 
Majesty's Government in the administration of 
Tanganyika. First, it is the intention to continue to 
administer the territory in accordance with the terms 
of the Trusteeship Agreement until the ultimate goal 
of self-government has been reached... . 

Secondly, Her Majesty’s Government interpret the 
Trusteeship Agreement and Article 76 of the United 
Nations Charter as imposing on the Administering 
Authority an obligation to provide for the full partici- 
pation of all sections of the population, irrespective 
of race or origin, in the progressive development of 
political institutions and in the economic and social 
advancement of the territory. Each section of the 
population must be enabled and encouraged to play 
its full part in the development of the territory and 
its institutions in complete confidence that the rights 
and interests of all communities, both indigenous and 
immigrant, will be secured and preserved. 


FEDERATION 
The Constitutional Procedure 


The following question in the House of Commons 
refers to the constitutional procedure which will be 
followed if the federation of the three Central African 
territories is established. 


Mr. John Dugdale asked whether the Secretary of 
State would give an assurance that the legislation 
necessary to authorise a Central African Federal Con- 
stitution would not take the form of a Bill to give 
effect to an agreement, but would take a form that 
would enable Members of Parliament to move such 
amendments to the details of the constitution as they 
might think fit. Mr. Lyttelton refused to give such 
an assurance. He said that it was contemplated that 
the Bill, if there was one, should be an enabling one 
authorising Her Majesty to establish a Federal Con- 
stitution by Order in Council. The details of this 
Constitution would by then have been agreed by the 
four Governments concerned and there would have 
been earlier opportunities for the House to discuss 
them. (June 25, 1952.) sat 


THE TRADE UNION STRUGGLE 


The following extracts from an article in “Free Labour World” (February, 1952) summarise 

the impressions of the delegation sent to Eastern Africa by the International Confederation of 

Free Trade Unions. The delegation, which was led by G. H. Bagnall of the British T.U.C., visited 
all the territories from Egypt to Southern Rhodesia, except the Portuguese. 


"THE trade union movement in many of the areas 

visited by the delegation is in the earlier stages 
of development. There are many reasons for this 
situation, perhaps the most important of which is the 
low degree of industrialisation. . . for example’ in 
Tanganyika, out of a population of over 7 millions, 
only 400,000 were fully employed, of which over one- 
half are in the plantation sector of the economy. 
Many Africans are still bound to their tribal customs; 
their life is centered around the tribal village, and they 
venture into paid employment only for short periods 
of time in order to earn enough money to pay their 
taxes or to buy some specific article. They then return 
to the land which provides them with a greater degree 
of security than they can find in industry. One can 
hardly blame the African for choosing to stay on the 
land. What industry does exist provides little induce- 
ment for him to become a wage earner. Wages are 
deplorably low, averaging in many territories less than 
£2 a month. Housing conditions are almost in- 
credible in certain industrial areas, and the delegation 
saw African families living in one-room huts made of 
paper or mud. 

The present educational level is another major 
factor retarding the growth of the trade union move- 
ment. The largest part of the indigenous population 
is illiterate. School facilities are completely inadequate 
to accommodate the children requiring education. It 
is claimed by some colonial government officials that 
resources do not exist to finance the gigantic task of 
building schools for the large number of children 
desiring education. The delegation felt that much 
more could be done at the present time if the govern- 
ments of many countries were prepared to tax more 
heavily the inflated profits of primary producers. Raw 
material prices are at very high levels, and these pro- 
ducts constitute the major source of wealth of many 
territories. For example, the price of sisal, which is 
2n important export from East Africa, has risen to 
approximately ten times its 1939 level. It is obvious 
that the profits of the large sisal plantation owners, 
very few of whom are native Africans, has risen 
enormously. . . 

The growth of the trade union movement is ham- 
pered by many government restrictions. In Southern 
Rhodesia the government refuses to legalise the estab- 
lishment of African unions. In other territories the 
right to strike is denied to a very substantial section 
of the working population because of the wide scope 
of the Essential Services Order. The Egyptian 
Government will not allow the formation of a national 
centre.. No less important than these government 
restrictions is the attitude of employers towards the 
trade union movement. Most industry is in the hands 
of the non-indigenous population, which has in the 
past exploited the African to the utmost with little 
interference. That a powerful employer should nego- 


tiate with his workers as equals is nothing short of 2 
revolutionary conception in East Africa. . . 


The almost watertight racial compartments into 
which society is divided applies with equal force 
to the trade unions. In Kenya, for example, three 
distinct trade union formations exist—Asians, Euro- 
peans and Africans. .. The governments themselves of 
various countries in East Africa are directly respons- 
ible for aggravating the distinctions between the 
unions of different races. Official rates of pay in the 
civil services are set on the basis of colour, and 
persons of different colour are paid varying rates for 
doing the same job. This makes the task of joint 
action more difficult from a union point of view. 

The British Labour Government has played a 
major role in the development of African unions. 
Trade union officials from the United Kingdom were 
sent to almost every British colony in East. Africa 
as government trade union advisers to train and guide 
the workers of the area in the task of building up 
unions. Much of the progress which has taken place 
can be attributed to this policy. It has, however, 
been hampered by the opposition of unsympathetic 
and misinformed colonial officials who know little 
of the functioning of trade unions. Hostile employers 
have also done everything possible to attack the policy. 

One of the greatest threats to the trade union move- 
ment in East Africa is the attitude held by many 
government officials that the African is not ready for 
trade unionism. The mistakes and shortcomings of 
the trade union movement have strengthened this 
attitude. It is true that embezzlements of funds and 
misdirected and poorly planned general strikes have 
taken place. However, it is to be expected that a 
trade union movement as young as the East African 
should make mistakes. This hardly proves that the 
African is not ready for trade unionism. The delega- 
tion is of the opinion that given the proper advice and 
guidance, the African is capable of running effective 
unions. This was made clear from a number of .excel- 
lent African unions which we met. The African 
Mineworkers’ Union of Northern Rhodesia is as 
efficiently and intelligently led as many European or 
American unions despite being only five years old. . . 

There is a struggle of the greatest magnitude going 
on in Africa between two: diametrically opposed con- 
cepts. The first is represented by the growing desire 
of the African to advance politically, economically, 
and socially. . . The other, equally powerful, concept 
holds that the African is of an inferior race, that he 
is capable of fulfilling only limited tasks, and that he 
must find and keep his place as-a subordinate to his 
superior—the white man. The avoidance of a bloody 
clash between these opposing ideologies is the coming 
challenge in Africa. In the struggle there can be no 
question of the side which the ICFTU must take. 


Trusteeship Columa 


TOP MARKS FOR TANGANYIKA 


4 J{,CONOMIC development is proceeding at a 

rapid and unprecedented rate . . . the Adminis- 
tering Authority deserves commendation.’ This 1s 
the hopeful keynote of the Report of the second 
United Nations visiting Mission* to Tanganyika and 
its conclusion after examining the Ten Year De- 
velopment and Welfare Plan. The first concern of 
the Plan has lain in the development and conserva- 
tion of resources, of which food supplies are the 
most important. While the majority of the people 
are engaged in subsistence agriculture, with a few 
cash crops, specialisation by districts is being 
developed, so that the most favoured regions may 
become a granary for the whole country. The 
development of communications is the necessary 
prerequisite for economic development, and it is here 
that the country is reaping a true harvest from the 
groundnut scheme, especially 
Province. It has given indeed, a genéral stimulus to 
economic development by the training of Africans 
in agricultural and mechanical skills which is being 
continued and developed under Government 
auspices. 

While African production remains low, and land 
is plentiful, the country still needs European enter- 
prise to provide the profits necessary for develop- 
ment. Tanganyika is the world’s chief sisal pro- 
ducer, although less than one per cent. of land is 
alienated for this and other European farming. This 
alienation has naturally bred political fears in the 
minds of some Africans, but the Mission is led to 
observe that ‘complaints about land alienation are 
not always with serious foundation.’ 

The basic problems of the relationship of popula- 
tion to land, and increased productivity, can only be 
solved with African co-operation, and not only on 
the land. Two schemes already in operation show 
great possibilities for the future. The Sukumaland 
Development Scheme, covering an area of some 
20,000 square miles, is a long-term project, based on 
improvement in peasant cultivation. The willing co- 
operation of the people and the increasing amount 
of cash crops producing a surplus have been pro- 
duced by a synchronisation of economic, social and 
political development, at a rate suited to the region. 
An alternative scheme is the well known co-operative 
development of the Chaggas in coffee marketing. 
This has been so successtul (there are now 28 co- 
operatives with a total of 31,591 members) that not 
only are there funds for research and scholarships, 
but retail trade is successfully being developed in 

_ competition with the ubiquitous Asian. These two 


* T/946 December 1951. See also Report of the 
Administering Authority to the General Assembly for 
the year 1950. Colonial No. 278 1951. 


in the Southern 


schemes are as yet only pointers for the future. 
While the Mission agrees that it will be a long time 
before the African is able to take his full place in 
the economic development of his country, it recom- 
mends the Administration to give the greatest 
possible encouragement to African participation. 

Although the emphasis of the Report lies in 
economic development, political life has not stag- 
nated. The Committee on Constitutional develop- 
ment, appointed in 1949, has made its recommenda- 
tions and there now seems to be a reasonable hope 
that implementation of these will satisfy all parties. 
The Visiting Mission declared itself impressed by the 
efforts of the Government to transform African 
political institutions into modern local government, 
but one detects a wistful hankering after a precise 
political pattern for the whole territory, which is 
alien both to reality and to British empirical 
methods. The Mission inevitably desires a democra- 
tic fagade which can be praised by UNO at once, 
while the Administration is more anxious to ensure 
that the roots of new political institutions will endure 
for more than one generation. 

The Inter-Territorial Organisation has continued 
its valuable technical administration, and the Mission 
notes that the fears and suspicions of Africans have 
been ‘dissipated by the practical and essentially 
uncontroversial way in which the I.T.O. has operated 
during the last four years.’ With this example in 
front of them it might be that the sponsors of the 
Central African Federation could consider with- 
drawing their scheme from political fires to cooler 
administrative spheres. When one considers the in-, 
flamed statements which surrounded the proposed 
workings of the Organisation even a few years ago, 
it is no small achievement to have gained such open 
international approval. 


Molly Mortimer. 


(Continued from page 5) 


that this would be the most important step of all. 
Going north was a necessary preliminary to going 
south.’ 


Mr. G. A. Davenport, Minister of Mines and Trans- 
port and Minister of Education (as reported by The 
Rhodesia Herald, 25.6.1952). 


“The experiment was worth-while and while it was 
being made the African Affairs Board would probably 
be necessary if only to reassure the Natives. If the 
people on the African Affairs Board made a farce of 
it they could be replaced, and if the same thing 
happened a second time the Board would have to 
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Guide to Books 


The Dilemma of South Africa. 

By John Hatch (Dennis Dobson. 
The Mistaken Land. 

By Michael Ardizzone (Falcon Press. 
Report on Southern Africa. 

By Basil Davidson (Jonathan Cape. 16/-) 
The Choice Before South Africa. 

By E. S. Sachs (Turnstile Press. 15/-) 


Here are four books on Southern Africa: two 
written by journalists, one by a lecturer and the 
fourth by a South African trade union leader. 
Taken together they present an amazing range of 
documented fact and a significant level of agree- 
ment. They all agree, for example, that this is 
South Africa’s eleventh hour : that the state of White 
supremacy is being challenged and, whatever the 
outcome of the challenge, the nature of South 
African society is bound to alter radically—whether 
for better or worse is not certain—quite soon. There 
is little disagreement about the nature of the prob- 
lems that face South Africa. A White society is 
divided against itself, with Afrikaner Nationalism 
determined to achieve a position of dominance so 
that it can wield the upper hand in deciding how 
White supremacy shall be defended in its last stand 
against the barbarians inside the gates. The 
‘barbarians,’ who outnumber the Whites by three to 
one, are frustrated, bewildered and often divided : 
the division is not only between African, Coloured 
and Indian, but between the ‘intellectual’ middle- 
class and urban workers on the one hand, and the 
tribal peasants, largely illiterate and pathetically 
poor, on the other. 

The dominating White groups have succeeded in 
provoking the dominated non-White groups into 
feelings of counter-domination. White Nationalism 
has stoked the flames of Black Nationalism. The 
White society is genuinely, and with reason, afraid 
of its future security and privileges; it is growing 
less confident of its ability to maintain “European 
civilisation ’ and the non-White society is not strong 
enough to overthrow the privileged rulers and, in 
any event, not yet qualified to rule in its place. 
One society feels the solid ground of stable govern- 
ment slipping underfoot; the other society, struggling 
to be born, is capable of shaking the foundations but 
cannot yet exercise sufficient power to force political 
reform or to start a revolution that would sweep 
aside those who deny them a share of the privilege 
of government. 

The situation, so potential in revolutionary force, 
may easily call out a counter-revolution that would 
establish a totalitarian régime on the model of 
Franco Spain. It is, perhaps, a weakness of the 
four books that none of the writers has considered 
such a possibility. 
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‘common effort. 
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Michael Ardizzone believes that the Nationalist 
policy must lead to chaos. If South Africa is to 
be saved from utter disaster, he says, it must be 
by some outside agency, such as the United Nations. 
He argues, on evidence that is totally inadequate, 
that there is evidence of much communism among 
the oppressed peoples of South Africa, and that in 
the event of an upheaval Russia might seek to gain a 
foothold in Africa. This would give the United 
Nations cause to occupy South Africa, which he 
believes might in the long run be best for her. 

Basil Davidson—who writes extremely well but 
leaves one guessing all the time about where his 
real political interests lie—has some hope that a 
violent and chaotic break can still be avoided, and 
that the urbanisation of large numbers of White and 
non-White workers will create a new pattern of 
The forces which will bring it 
about, he says, are already visible and definable. His 
attempts to define them are unfortunately not wholly 
successful. It is frivolous, he thinks, to argue that 
a Black Republic is inevitable or that the White man 
will get out in the end. It is not a question of ‘a 
clear choice between Black and White.’ Such 
pessimism ignores the simple fact that South African 
society is a single structure, for all its internal 
strains, and is so put together as to require all its 
members. Though locked in conflict, Whites and 
non-Whites are also locked in survival. 

Whatever one’s views it is difficult not to admit 
that Solly Sachs, who for 21 years was general 
secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union, is a dis- 
tinguished South African. He has never been a 
reliable politician, but his political instincts are 
sound, as is proved by the success he made of 
organising Afrikaner and English workers into a 
single union with Africans, Coloureds and Indians. 
Despite his rather radical approach to race problems 
his personal leadership was so great that he was able 
to withstand the numerous attacks launched against 
him by the Nationalist Party and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. Last month he was removed by a 
dictorial act of the Nationalist Government. Solly 
Sachs is a man of wisdom and of profound 
prejudices. Both are reflected in his book, but it is 
nevertheless the best of the four under review. He 
succeeds admirably in putting the positive case of 
Afrikaner nationalism and does the highly necessary 
job of removing ill-informed racial prejudice against 
the Afrikaners qua Afrikaners. The first task to be 
achieved in South Africa, he says, is to defeat the 
Nationalist Government, but this by itself will not 
secure a democratic government. This can only be 
done by winning support for a progressive pro- 
gramme of policy, which he outlines. But who will 
support these policies? His answer is that there are 
many people who will and that their number is 


growing daily. Solly Sachs might be right about 
this, but I doubt whether more than two per cent. 
of the Whites would support his programme. This 
is regrettable, but it is regrettably true, and it is no 
good ignoring this unpleasant fact. 

John Hatch is a lecturer in the Extra-Mural De- 
partment of Glasgow University. His book is in 
many respects a model of balanced reporting. Its 
worst feature is his surprising failure to understand 
the history or policy of the Labour Party and trade 
unions in South Africa. While the policies of the 
_White Labour movement are open to criticism, 
Hatch does less than justice in his attempt to analyse 
and explain the dilemma of the Labour Party. His 
conclusions are free of dogma and of omnipotent 
desire to state a solution that will eradicate South 
Africa’s racial problems. He thinks it would be 
wise, however, if the South African Whites realised 


that the outside world will never accept their racial 
policies. “They are an insignificant minority of 
friendless fanatics fighting against the whole trend of 
the rest of the world. If they were to succeed it 
would seriously damage the prospect of world racial 
peace.’ And he makes the vital point that the 
essential condition for the acceptance of any racial 
policy is that it must be acceptable to all the 
communities concerned. 

All four writers agree that Britain has a vital role 
to play by ensuring that in the High Commission 
territories, in Central Africa and elsewhere in the 
continent where its influence is still strong, its 
leadership will be such as to offer both Blacks and 
Whites a confident hope that racial co-operation, 
based on equality of opportunity and respect for 
simple human rights, is both possible and desirable. 

Colin Legum. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Pay and Conditions of Civil Servants in Uganda. 
Mr. Harry Hynd asked why there were three 
different sets of salaries and working conditions for 
European, Asian and African civil servants in 
Uganda, who were doing the same work. Mr. 
Lyttelton replied that there was no. such racial 
division. Salaries and terms of service were related 
to the duties and responsibilities of the post, except 
that in the senior service non-Europeans were paid 
three-fifths of the salary paid to Europeans. This 
additional pay to Europeans corresponded to the 
additional expatriation pay paid to European civil 
servants in certain other colonial territories. (July 9.) 

Mr. Harry Hynd asked what was the state of trade 
union organisation among African civil servants in 
Uganda; and what official encouragement and 
assistance was given in their efforts to regulate their 
salaries and conditions by proper trade union 
methods. Mr. Lyttelton replied that the African 
Civil Servants Association, with a membership of 
over 2,000, had long been recognised by the Uganda 
Government for discussions on salaries and working 
conditions. The Association was represented on the 
staff side of the Civil Service Consultative Council. 
Guly 9.) 

Kenya Coffee Plantation Wages. In reply to Mr. 
Harry Hynd, the Secretary of State said that the 
wages of African workers on coffee estates were 
negotiated at an annual meeting of representative 
planters and growers and chief headmen from the 
labour-producing areas under the chairmanship of 
the District Commissioner concerned. (June 18.) 

In reply to another question by Mr. Hynd Mr. 
Lyttelton said that the average prices per ton paid 
to producers during the last three completed seasons 
had been £161, £350 and £374 respectively. The 
minimum monthly rates of pay for permanent em- 
ployees (excluding the value of housing and rations) 
had been 17/- in 1950, 23/- 68 cents. in 1951, and 
24/- 25 cents. this year. Annual bonuses equivalent 


to two or three month’s wages were normally given 
as well. (June 18.) 

Mr. Harry Hynd asked whether, in view of the 
discrepancy between increases in the price of coffee 
in Kenya and increases in the rates of pay of African 
workers on the plantations, he would appoint a 
Commissioner of Labour, the trade union advisory 
officer, or some such qualified person, as chairman 
of the annual meeting at which wages were 
negotiated. Mr. Lyttelton replied that an appoint- 
ment of this kind was a matter for the Governor, 
who would, he was sure, appoint a member of the 
Labour Department as chairman instead of the 
District Commissioner if he felt that there was 
advantage in such an arrangement. (June 25.) 


Native Lands in Kenya. In reply to Sir Leslie 
Plummer and Mr. Leslie Hale, the Minister of State 
(Mr. Hopkinson) gave the following information on 
Native Lands: No land in the Native Leasehold 
Areas, as defined in the Sixth Schedule of the Crown 
Lands Ordinance, had been leased to Europeans 
since 1938. In no case had the Governor of Kenya 
sanctioned the transfer of a lease from an African 
to a non-African in the Native Leasehold Areas 
since 1938. Since 1938, one alteration in the 
boundaries of Native Reserves and temporary 
Native Reserves had been made by the Governor in 
the exercise of the power conferred on him by 
Section 54 of the Crown Lands Ordinance. The 
Kamasia tribe gave up 13,310 acres in a Native 
Reserve and received in exchange 14,743 acres of 
Crown Land in the Highlands, which the Govern- 
ment purchased for the purpose. This alteration, 
by which the Reserve gained 1,433 acres and an 
improvement in the boundaries, was approved by, 
among other bodies, the Native Lands Trust Board, 
and confirmed by a resolution of the Legislative 
Council. There had been no alteration of policy in 
this matter. (May 28.) 5% 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Kenya Lands 


Dear Sir,—You were right to stress in your editorial 
comment on the Kenya Lands that the question of land 
ownership is not dead in Kenya. When Labour was in 
power demands for the redistribution of land were side- 
stepped by schemes for more efficient land utilisation. 
This policy, as you say, ‘ did not remove the main issue’; 
land utilisation, however interesting and important, is not 
land redistribution. The Labour Party Executive’s reso- 
lution of May 25 recognises this. By envisaging African 
ownership in the Highlands it disposes of the idea that 
the Carter. Commission finally settled the question of 
land distribution between the racial groups. 

But when you say that the N.E.C. has ‘made up its 
mind about the Kenya Lands’ you are surely over- 
estimating grossly the importance of the recent resolu- 
tion. It has shed a little diffused light on one aspect 
of this complex problem. That is all. A great many 
questions remain to be asked and answered. 

The resolution calls for a policy which will allow the 
Government of Kenya to acquire unused land in the 
Highlands for African use. Does ‘unused’ land mean 
‘unallocated land’? If so, it should be realised that there 
are only about 207,937 acres in the Highlands unallo- 
cated, of which 43,104 acres are unfit either for cultivation 
or grazing. Or does, ‘unused,’ as you seem to assume, 
mean ‘not properly cultivated’? If so, the measure of 
the new policy depends on what is understood by a proper 
standard of cultivation. 

The resolution takes no account of the problem of 
squatters. Are we to conclude that the Labour Party 
has made un its mind that their difficulties need not be 
further considered? The Resident Labourers Ordinance, 
with its exact reproduction of the social conditions of 
the medieval manor, must surely be repugnant to our 
socialist ideals. 

The N.E.C. resolution makes no proposals for creating 
a greater sense of security in the Native Lands. Repre- 
sentative Africans in this country testify that one of the 
great obstacles in the way of more efficient use of land 
is the sense of insecurity amongst African landowners. 
So far as the Carter Commission Class A lands are con- 
cerned—by far the largest area—this cannot be due to 
any misunderstanding about ‘the ‘conception of Crown 
Land.’ These areas were excluded from the Crown Lands 
by the legislation of 1933. Whatever may be the truth 
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about administrative practice, the state of the law justifies, 
at least in some degree, this widespread sense of |in- 
security. ‘Setting apart’ and ‘exclusion’ are only 
special forms of compulsory acquisition, and there can 
be no doubt that the provisions of the Land Control 
Ordinance protecting European landowners in cases of 
compulsory acquisition in the Highlands are far more 
elaborate and satisfactory than those on which an African 
must rely under the Native Lands Trust Ordinance. 
Under the Land Control Ordinance the procedure for 
acquisition is judicial, under the Trust Ordinance it is 
strictly administrative. The provisions for compensation 
when Native land is acquired are a further source of 
grievance. Section 16 of the Trust Ordinance, covering 
cases where land is not held under a ‘recognizable system 
of private right holding,’ provides only for compensation 
for disturbance, and not for the loss of the value of the 
land itself. In this country admirable provisions exist 
for compensation where commonable rights are extin- 
guished. Why not in Kenya? Apart from any question 
of amending legislation a first step towards a greater 
sense of security would be to increase the African repre- 
sentation on the Trust Board. Would the N.E.C. be in 
favour of this proposal? 

It is not my intention in this letter to criticise the 
resolution of May 25. So far as it goes it is excellent, 
being the first step towards a new sense of urgency in 
dealing with the Kenya land problem. 


Yours faithfully, 


. Roland Brown. 
16, Norfolk Road, London, N.W.8. 


Central African Federation 


Dear Sir,—This letter is prompted by a report of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech during the Lords debate on Federa- 
tion. Lord Salisbury said: ‘I can assure you, as one 
who has seen the relationship between the Europeans 
and Africans in Southern Rhodesia at first hand, that they 
are warm and friendly in character. . . Even in this 
country, one hears criticism of Southern Rhodesian 
policy towards the Africans. The picture these critics 
draw .. . is a pure figment of their imagination.’ I can- 
not say whether Lord Salisbury was trying to draw the 
wool over the eyes of those he was addressing, but I 
CAN say that this speech is one mass of mis-statements- 
I am British, and have lived here for four years. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rhodesian. 


¥ 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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